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■  The  price  history  of  this  country  since  1896  is  the  oasis  for  a 
.very  real  set  of  reasons  for  emphasizing  the  income  approach.   From  1896 
to  1920  the  general  direction  of  prices  was  upward.   During  part  of  this 
period  prices  rose  with  great  rapidity.   Many  changes  were  taking  place. 

Years  ago  a  farmer  produced  practically  all  that  his  family  used; 
fruits  and  vegetables,  grain  for  flour,  meat  products,  and  all  the  things 
which  went  into  the  diet,  as  well  as  the  fibers  which  made  many  of  the 
clothes.   The  quantity  and  variety  of  things  which  were  produced  on  the 
farm  definitely  established  the  standard  of  living  on  that  farm.   It  was 
in  this  period  of  rising  prices,  from  1896  to  1920,  that  the  last  stages 
of  this  self-sufficient  type  of  agriculture  died  out  and  the  commercial- 
ized system  was  fully  developed. 

During  this  period  of  rising  prices  all  emphasis  was  placed  on 
production  and  how  to  produce.   A  larger  volume  of  goods  to  sell,  with  an 
increasing  price  level,  meant  greater  returns.   It  was  only  natural  that 
all  emphasis  should  he  placed  on  the  technique  of  how  to  produce  more: 
Proper  fertilization,  control  of  diseases  and  insects,  new  varieties  that 
gave  larger  yields,  better  methods  of  cultivation,  the  use  of  improved 
equipment,  were  the  watchwords  in  agriculture.   Educational  agencies, 
such  as  our  colleges,  were  pressed  with  demands  to  answer  questions  such 
as  these. 

Along  with  this  came  the  development  of  specialization.  Men  began 
to  do  what  they  could  do  most  efficiently  as  compared  with  men  in  other 
regions.  If  a  territory  was  particularly  well  adapted  for  fruit  or  vege- 
table growing,  the  farmers  in  that  territory  became  specialists  in  this 
type  of  agriculture.  They  depended  upon  the  farmers  in  other  areas  which 
were  especially  adapted  for  grain,  dairy  products,  meats,  etc.,  for  those 
products,  and  interchange  of  products  became  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 


^Presented  at  Northeastern  States  Extension  Conference,  Boston,  Mass., 
February  19  to  21,  1936. 
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Exchanging  products  meant  the  development  of  marketing.   Thus  our 
intricate  marketing  system  came  into  "being,  along  with  specialization. 
More  and  more  persons  have  become  employed  in  distribution.   We  find  that 
the  number  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  agricultural  production  has  shown 
a  relative  decline  while  the  number  engaged  in  distribution  has  "been  main- 
tained or  increased.   This  has  meant  that  the  cost  "between  the  producer 
and  consumer  has  constantly  mounted  as  exchange  of  products  has  become 
universal,  as  shipping  distances  have  increased,  as  warehouse  and  storage 
facilities  have  allowed  a  year-round  supply  of  most  farm  products.   Thus 
hand  i n  hand  with  specialization  has  grown  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
which  agriculture  has  to  face  -  an  increasing  cost  of  marketing. 

Before  the  development  of  specialization  and/marketing,  there  was 
little  need  for  credit.   Today  the  proper  use  of  credit  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure.   The  modern  farmer  must  have  money 
to  purchase  his  farm,  to  buy  the  expensive  machinery  which  is  used  in  up- 
to-date  production.   He  must  have  money  to  finance  the  marketing  of  his 
product  from  the  time  of  harvest  until  it  is  finally  paid  for  by  the  middle- 
man to  whom  he  sells.   Thus  the  need  for  credit  has  grown  rapidly  with  this 
change  in  agriculture. 

Out  of  all  this  came  the  intensive' need  for- cash.   In  the  early  : 
system  there  was  little  exchange  and  so  money  was  of  minor  importance. 
The  farmer  produced  and  developed  the  things  which  his  family  needed.   Now 
he  must  buy  the  larger  share  of  them.   In  addition  he  demands  good;  roads, 
an  automobile,  more  protection,  better  schools,  and  a  myriad  of  services 
from  his  local,  State,  and  national  governments.   Farmers'  organizations 
have  been  the  leaders  in  the  development  of  State  police  forces'  and  of  con- 
solidated schools  in  many  areas.   All  these  services  mean  taxes  and  the 
demand  for  money.   Thus  the  emphasis  has  been  shifting  from  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  products-  grown  on  the  farm  to  the  amount  of  cash  that  can 
be  obtained  with  which  to  buy  the  products  and  services  that  the  modern 
farm  does  not  produce  and  does  demand. 

The  effects  of  all  these  changes  were  minimized  as  long  as  prices 
were  rapidly  rising.   Credit  costs  were  easily  met.   Costs  of  marketing 
seemed  relatively  small.   Taxation  and  all  other  demands  which  developed 
with  the  commercial  system  of  agriculture  were  met  with  comparative  ease. 

Since  1920  the  major  changes  in  the  general  price  level  have  been 
markedly  downward.  While  prices  were  rising  the  watchword  was  —  how  to 
produce.   Since  prices  have  been  falling,  greater  production  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  greater  income  in  many  instances.   Often  the  larger  the 
farm  business  the  less  the  net  income  received.   Specialization  has  appeared 
to  be  a  handicap.   The  great  costs  of  marketing  which  have  accompanied 
specialization  have  not  fallen  as  have  the  prices  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities.  The  farmer  found  that  marketing  costs  exceeded  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction.  The  need  for  credit  did  not  become  less,  but  increased  with  the 
severity  in  price  drops.   Farm  incomes  were  so  low  that  additional  credit 
was  needed  to  run  from  year  to  year.   Taxation  did  not  fall  as  did  farm 
prices,  and  so  the  need  for  cash  became  increasingly  great  with  the  intensity. 
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of  the  fall-  of  farm  prices.   Has  it  "been  any  "wonder  then,  that  the  farmer 
in  his  thinking  has  changed  his  demands  from  how  to  produce -to  the  demand 
of  how  to  get  a  net  cash  income?  We  must  ask  ourselves  seriously  if  we 
have  changed  our  programs  and  our  thinking  "in  line  with  the  changes  which  .-■■  . 
have  affected  the  farmer  so  drastically.  - 

If  we  turn  to  the  facts  on  net  farm  income,  we  find  that  for  the 
northeastern  section'  of  the  country,  reports  from  nearly  one  thousand 
farms  in  1934  show 'that  60  percent  of  them  received  less  than  $1,000  a 
year  on  which 'to  meet  this"  '.new  demand  for  cash  for  such  things  as  credit, 
taxes,  and  the  like.   Thirty-eight  percent  received  less  than  $500',  and'- 
13  percent  of  the  farms  reporting' had  no  net  cash- income.   With  the  demand 
on  one"  side  for  things  which  only  cash  will  buy,  and  with  the  pitifully 
small  net  incomes  on  the  other  side,  is  it  any  wonder  that'  emphasis  is  "be- 
ing placed  on  greater  net 'income?  ■ 

As  extension  workers,  meeting  to  examine  our  work : and  he  introspec- 
tive, can  we  not  be  somewhat  critical  without  being  judged  unfair?  Examina- 
tion of  some  of  '  the  things'' we  have  "been  doing  may  lay  a  foundation  for  ad- 
vancement.  May  a  few  examples  of  ignoring  the  income  he  cited?  • 

The  agricultural  economist,  a  specialist  in  marketing  who  advocated 
a  system  of  selling  farm  produce  which  increased  the  costs  of  marketing, 
but  which  gave  no  evidence  of  increasing  the  price 'which  might  he  expected 
for  the  produce.   If  'the  selling  price  was  not  increased,  then  the  higher 
marketing  costs  had  to  come  out  of  the  grower.   There  could  be  no  increased 
income  to  farmers  under-  such  conditions. 

-  The  farm  management  specialist,  who  advocated  diversification  of 
enterprises  "because  it  often  was  good  management,  hut  with  no  certainty 
that  it  would  add  to  the  income  in  the  area  where  advocated. 

The  sociologist  who  set  up  a  model  community,  spending  much  time  in 
planning  streets,  modern  house  equipment,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  hut  who 
forgot  to  provide  any  means  of  employment  and  therefore  any  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  income  to  support  these  homes  and  facilities. 

The  dairy  specialist  who  advocated  a' high  hutterfat  breed  in  a  milk- 
shed  where  the  hutterfat  differential  used  in  paying  the  commercial  pro- 
ducers would  not  cover  the  additional  costs  which  occur  in  producing,  a 
high  hutterfat  milk.  '         *.•.'. 

The  agricultural  engineer  who  thought  in  terms  of  "a  "beautiful  "barn" , 
ignoring  the  greater  cost  and  therefore  the  demand  for  credit  and  the  in- 
crease in  all  overhead  items.   As  some  extension  men  have  put  it,  ignoring 
the  "'dirty  five"  which  will  defeat  any  farmer  if  they  are  ignored.   The 
dirty  five  is  spelled,  D-I-R-T-I  —  the  "D"  meaning  depreciation;  the  "I" 
meaning  interest;  the  "R"  meaning  repairs';  the  "T"  meaning  taxes;  and  the 
other  "I"  meaning  insurance.   In  periods  of  rising' prices  too  great  an  in- 
vestment is  much  less  serious,  since  the  men  who  build  later  find  costs 
higher  and  so  the  mistake'  is  minimized.  When  prices  are  falling  the  reverse 
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v,     Wild  later  find  costs   lower  and  so   the  mistake 
is   true.      The  men  who  huild  later  iiuu 
is   emphasized. 

"i-pwi-f*  in   areas  where   increased 
There  have  heen  campaigns  to  grow  al f^  ^       alfalfa  have  heen 
roughage  was  needed  hut   In  ^ oh  the  co  t     <**£*     %he  ne,   lncome. 
so  high  that   there  was  no  possibility  01  y 

AU  of  us  could  multiply  iltaW. "^^^Sl^ufthfp^dect! 
income  has  not  heen  given  serious  eons^eration  in  *£       >,     ^  ^  traln_ 
in  this  connection  we  should  remembe tha „     *"  us  who  didnot,   have 
irg  durirg  the  period  1896  to  1320     »     '»  tralnlng,    therefore,   may 

generally  heen  taught   by  ^^^l „evaillng  when  the  price 
nave  heen  based  entirely,  upon  the       °  ^     ns,Peeoinf,  .  «es  .ere  mot  ap- 
level  was  rising,    and  the  effects  of   the.e  the  adjustment +to 

parent.      It   is  you  and  I  f°.<™stJ^  X  hive  not  made  this  adjustment 
Let  the  new  situation.     Businessmen  who  have  no  weathered 

mhave  gone  into  ^ruptcy       Many  coepe  ati -  ~nt .    .,  director,  of   ex 

the  storm  that  has-  gone  with  the  orasii  •>  should  make  this  adjust 

ens  on  has- said  that  we,    as   ^ucational^orkers     s  t-1Mrtii ,m 

ment  or  we  also  should  lose  our  jobs.      That  i  i896  to  ^   we  are 

it  is  true  that  if  wo  are  still  thinking  m 

not  yielding  our  full  influence.  .  -^  ^ 

There  is  often  objection  to  the  ^"^'^.'"S  L  argued 
repulsive- because  it  deals  in  terms  of  dollars  an  ^  rf  g 

that  there  ere  many  things  which  go  to  make  up  ls  maoh 

thlrlnan  just  til  income  which  the  ^^Jfe  Ihey  will  be  mere 
nel^'far^  ff^W^e'ahalysed  in  the  light   of  net   income. 

Projects   such  as  that  for  ''^-f^foZVl^X^^- 

the  lisht   of  net   income.      For  example,    is   it   sou  ^Q  doingf    sug- 

home  program  to  the  point  where  ^-economists     a s  ^  ^ 

gest  Pa  dozen  apple   trees  for  *>*«  use?      I      that  ^   of   orchards 

•  !sk  the   question:      Why  is   there  al^^°*f      0,     There   are  the  neglected, 
wtich  were   the  home  orchards   of   ^ye^  ^ thing  haS   changed       Most 
decaying,    dying  trees,    as  mu        ^   ^  tt       Uem  will  tell  you  that   a 
horticulturists   and -most    student of  this  p  ^   f<tf   equipffient  for 
dozen  trees   demand  a  very  -high  cos     per  un              ^  ^  ^  the  special- 
s-oraY  materials,    and   cannot    oe   treated  wi  h&g  t)een.  that    the 
ifed^commercial  orohardist   has   to  develop.      Tbe  re&  ^  ^  ^ 
commercial   orchardist   ^s  P^^^^^/^Sned  from  the   small  home  or- 
doorsteps   of  'farm  homes  -than.  °^  £  °Jf     "such  orchards.     .Is  it   sound 
chards.     The  result  has^heen  the  neglect    o^                    &  development        It 
that  we  should,    in  the  face  of  this,    recom                       obtained  from  doing 
witl-mean  less   income   in  most   ^l^s^^                ^     ^  must,   have 

•  The  farm  work -for- which:  that  region -is  especial^  v  abandonment 

l^denctthat   throng-time  ^^^^.^^^eat.  sucha  project, 
of   these  orchards   is   delmitely  changed, 

u„  *"'>,««  heen  advocated  as  a  means 
„tor,   -fnirt her     wheat- has   oeen  ^-uvu 
Taking  this   one  step  iurtner, 
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of  live-at-home.   Think  of  the  man  who  has  no  other  wheat  than  the  8  or 
10  "bushels  which  his  family  may  use  in  the  shape  of  flour,  cereal,  etc. 
How  much  will  it  cost  him  to  grow  his  8  or  10  "bushels?   Where  will  he 
have  it  threshed?   At  what  cost  will  it  be  hauled  to  the  threshing  machine? 
What  is  the  cost  to  haul  it  to  the  mill  and  then  back  to  his  home  again? 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  return  for  the  long  hours  necessary  to  do 
this  little  job  will  be  exceedingly  small,  and  almost  any  type  of  commer- 
cial work  will  pay  better.   This  is  completely'  ignoring  the  changes  which 
have  gone  with  specialization,  commercialisation,  and  the  things  which 
have  brought  the  housewives  out  of  the  drudgery  of  16  hours  a  day.   There 
are  cases,  which  have  been  numerous  since  1930,  where  such  suggestions 
would  be  helpful.   When  people  have  no  source  of  income  they  had  better  do 
anything  which  will  yield  a  return  rather  than  loaf.   On  small  farms  where 
the  available  labor  is  not  kept  busy,  such  suggestions  may  increase  the  in- 
comes since  the  issue  is  a  very  small  return  or  nothing.   In  general,  as 
the  depression  ends  and  there  is  more  work  to  be  done,  the  soundness  of 
such  suggestions  becomes  more  and  more  doubtful.   Let  us  be  certain  that 
our  recommendations  do  not  mean  a  smaller  income  than  could  be  gained  from 
something  else. 

We  may  become  convinced  that  the  income  approach  is  correct,  but  we 
may  still  fail  if  the  income  problems  are  decided  in  a  central  office  far 
from  the  acttial  problems  of  the  farmer.   It  is  necessary  to  have  definite 
information  on  farms  from  farmers  to  check  what  may  be  our  own  opinions. 
Recently  a  very  concrete  illustration  of  the  results  of  not  checking  with 
the  actual  farm  situation  came  to  my  attention.   Though  it  is  not  an  income 
illustration  it  certainly  is  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of  determining  the 
problems.  An  extension  worker  decided  that  the  job  to  be  done  was  to  im- 
prove the  water  equipment  and  toilet  facilities  in  the  farm  homes  in  the 
State.   The  first  meeting  held  on  this  subject  was  in  a  county  which 
boasted  a  modern  city.   Everyone  at  the  meeting  had  had  such  facilities 
for  a  number  of  years.   The  meeting  was  worse  than  useless,  reflecting 
both  upon  the  worker  and  extension  work.   The  second  meeting  was  held  in 
an  area  where  all  who  attended  were  renters  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  such  facilities  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  these  renters  improv- 
ing the  landlord's  property,  and  so  again  the  program  did  not  fit  the  farm 
problem. 

The  decisions  as  to  what  the  income  problems  are  must  be  based  upon 
definite  information  which  shows  the  actual  situation  and  the  needs  of  the 
farms. 

The  final  step  is  coordination  among  specialists.   This  is  not 
difficult  if  the  income  problems  are  made  clear  and  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood.  It  is  difficult  for  one  specialist  to  step  on  the  toes  of  another 
if  each  one  is  teaching  material  which  will  add  to  the  farm  income.   Ac- 
cepting the  income  approach  and  definitely  determining  the  problems  which 
most  affect  income  lead  to  fairly  ready  coordination.   There  is  a  State  in 
our  northeastern  group  in  which  two  specialists  a  few  years  ago  found  them- 
selves at  loggerheads.   One  was  certain  that  he  had  the  income  approach  and 
the  other  was  certain  that  he  had  hold  of  problems  which  would  definitely 
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benefit  the  farmer's  net  returns.   But  the  two  programs  clashed  at  many 
points.   The  feeling  "between  the  two  men  became  so  intense  that  they  were 
holding  competing  meetings  in  which,  though  it  was  not  definitely  stated, 
one  specialist  was  calling  the  other  a  false  prophet  and  each  was  attempt- 
ing to  offset  the  work  of  the  other.   Such  a  situation  must  be  disgusting 
to  better  farmers,  and  certainly  holds  nothing  for  the  development  of  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  standing  of  extension  workers.   Today. in  that 
same  State  the  dairy  specialist,  the  agronomy  specialist,  the  agricultural 
engineer,  the  marketing  specialist,  and  the  farm-management  specialist,,  can 
sit  down  together,  take  their  farm  informa.tion  which  is  factual  information 
from  the  field,  rather  than  their  opinions,  and  decide  upon  a  program  in 
which  each  man  knows  just  what  the  other  is  doing,  sees  its  effect  upon  the 
income  of  the  farmers  involved,  and  respects  the  work  of  the  others. 

That  is  a  definite  illustration  of  the  shift  from  lack  of  coordina- 
tion to  a  coordination  on  problems  and  income  approach.   The  basis  for  it 
is  factual  material  which  definitely  shows  what  the  income  problems  are. 
Under  the  first  program  the  extension  service  in  that  State  was  bound  to 
lose.   Under  the  present  program  it  seems  equally  sure  that  educational 
work  with  farmers  will  move  forward  rapidly  to  the  benefit  of  farmers  and 
of  extension  workers. 
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